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Vol. II, No. 1 

OMMENCING with this number we begin our 
second year, and now that our success is 
assured we feel that the coming year will 
be even more valuable to our readers. We 
have promises of contributions from the 
best artists, both in designs and articles, 
and we will keep our subscribers constantly 

informed about all that is interesting in the keramic world. 

One of our editors, Mrs. Leonard, goes abroad this month 
to study the porcelains at the South Kensington and British 
Museums and to visit the important potteries, and then on to 
the Paris Exposition, where a close study of keramics will be 
followed by accounts in our magazine. 

We would advise all those intending to renew their sub- 
scriptions to do so at an early date, to avoid confusion if there 
should be any change of addresses. Those who are going 
away for the summer must leave implicit instructions with 
their postmasters about the magazine, or we cannot be respon- 
sible. Another reason why one should renew the subscrip- 
tions early is, that the numbers are soon out of print and to 
lose one-number breaks the chain of instruction. 

WE hope that our subscribers read carefully the article 
in April number on the “Sevres School of Application” to 
see the thorough drilling and training that is required to make 
a finished artist potter; and that our teachers will have more 
system and method of imparting the knowledge of design and 
technique, and what is really applicable to porcelain. 

It is much easier to pick up a Jar or vase and paint some 
flower running wildly about it, blend in a few colors in the 
background than it is to plan a design for it—a design that 
will emphasize the potters lines, a design where the colors are 
harmonious and well balanced, a design that is absolutely 
appropriate. 


For some time several artists have had under contempla- 
tion a School of Keramic Art, somewhat after the plan of the 
School of Application of Sevres, but as it will take a great 
deal of capital and hard work, some little hesitation is felt at 
undertaking so responsible an enterprise. 

The idea is to teach the potter’s and decorator’s art from 
the modelling of the clay to the finished decoration, with all 
the details of the making of glazes, bodies and colors, together 
with the study of designing both of form and decoration. 

There would be a regular course of study from which one 
could be graduated and which would at once give the gradu- 
ate position in the art world. 

The tuition would be from ten to forty dollars a month 
according to the department; the course about five years. 
This would include daily use of the studios and continual 
over looking and criticism. Those not desiring to take the 
entire course could enter any class by paying a slight advance 
on the price of tuition. 

This is the only way in which we can expect to turn out 
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artists in the keramic world who could hope to place their 
work on a level with the highest artistic work in other depart- 
ments of art. The best instruction and teachers America 
can afford would be employed, exhibitions given from time 
to time under the best art auspices, in the course of time, a 
sales room established for work considered artistically worth 
offering to connoisseurs, and everything possible done to en- 
courage the growth of the potter’s and decorator’s art in 
America. 

Further details will be given as the plan advances. In 
order to know how such a plan would meet the support of 
keramic workers at large we ask as many of our subscribers as 
are interested, fo /et us hear from them at their earliest oppor- 
tuntty,as the school would be started in the Fall, if at all, and 
there are many necessary preparations. It is intended to 
make this a National School of Keramic Art. 

So many have written us in regard to a portfolio for the 
Keramic studio that we are glad to announce that they will 
find elsewhere in the magazine an advertisement of one which 
we hope will prove satisfactory in every respect. 


ofe 


WE are delighted to announce to students and to those 
interested in keramics, that Mr. Charles Volkmar, the artist 
potter, will soon have a perfectly equipped studio for teach- 
ing modelling and underglaze. This opens another avenue 
to students wishing ‘to test their originality. The Keramic 
Studio heartily endorses the plan, and believes this is the 
foundation for distinctively American work. 

of 

One of the most valuable as well as interesting collections 
of porcelains this season, comprising very rare specimens of 
Chinese and Japanese keramic art, belonging to Mr. Oastler, 
was on exhibition at the American Art Galleries in April. It 
is a great privilege for students to see these beautiful objects, 
and after studying historic ornament as applicable to porce- 
lain, one judges with intelligence and sees new beauty in them, 
whereas before they appeared merely interesting, but not as 
something fully appreciated. 

ofe 


Mr. Van der Leeden’s article which we expected to pub- 
lish, did not reach us on time, and will be given in next num- 
ber. Our pyrography department is consequently short this 
month, but we call the attention of wood burners to our Re- 
naissance designs in Historic Ornament, which will be of val- 
uable assistance to them. 

LUSTRE 
VIOLET. 

Very pretty and useful color; care must be taken with it 
to avoid dust. Sometimes it fires quite pinkish. It makes an 
effective combination with yellow or either green washed 
over it. | 
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VASES—FROM “ART ET DECORATION ” 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN WARE 


OR the past few years the porcelain of the 
Royal Manufactory at Copenhagen has 
aroused an attention in the world at large, 
such as is rarely bestowed to the art products 
of a small country. It undoubtedly holds 

to-day the foremost rank in modern keram- 

ics, and owes its extraordinary vogue not only to its original 
decoration and the charm of its delicate blues and greys, but 
also to the marvelous purity of the porcelain itself. 

The Manufactory, which was founded in 1772, had a 
somewhat chequered career, and did not produce anything 
very remarkable, except the wonder service, known as the 
Flora Danica, a set of 1,000 pieces decorated with specimens 
of the whole Danish flora. Eventually the Manufactory was 
sold to a limited company, when its position began to im- 
prove. Large workshops were erected and the latest im- 
provements in machines and kilns provided. This was in 
1882, since when the Manufactory has steadily progressed. 

Mr. Frykholm gives in 7he Artist some interesting in- 
formation about the different processes of manufacture and 
decoration. The raw materials consist mainly of three ingre- 
dients, quartz, felspar and kaolin, on the quantity of which 
the perfection of the clay depends, as well as upon the quan- 
tity of water in which these materials are mixed, after having 
been separately ground. This clay is put int® a 
cylinder, in which it is exposed to an intense 
pressure, in order to drive out the air bubbles, as 
the existence of such In the material would dam- 
age the purity of the glazed ware. It is then 
placed in dark and closed store rooms where it is 
kept for half a year, a method which has proved 
to be of the greatest advantage to the purity of 
the ware, and is derived from the old Chinese 
method of “ripening” the clay, by burying it in 
the ground and letting it remain there for about 
[00 years before using it for keramic purposes. 

After this comparatively short time of six 
months, the clay is brought to the pottery, shaped 
into innumerable forms and finally passes in the 
studios of the artists, who also sometimes model 
the forms themselves. Owing to the intense heat 
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to which the Copenhagen ware is subjected in 
firing, the colors used in decoration are very lim- 
ited, consisting chiefly of cobalt blue, emerald 
green and yellow. Red and brown are also used, 
though rarely and sparingly. But withany color 
the same soft and pale delicacy in which the 
principal charm of the ware lies is always pre- 
served. 

The forms thus decorated go into a prepara- 
tory firing of about 700° Centig., after which the 
glazing is produced by simply dipping them into 
a liquid mixture composed of the original mater- 
ials and water, and here again the quantity of 
water plays a prominent role. This being done 
the final firing takes place at the great heat of 
about 2000° Centig. (1800° Centig., or 3272° 
Fahr., is the blue white heat.) 

The decoration on Copenhagen ware is an 
interesting mixture of naturalistic and conven- 
tional decoration, the variety and originality of 
which can hardly be judged from the few accom- 
panying illustrations. Of course it is highly conventional in 
color, as the color effects are limited to the different hues of 
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greys, blues, greens and faded reds. The ornaments are very 
often entirely conventional, whether modeled in relief or 
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painted underglaze, but a number of designs, landscapes, fig- 
ures and animals are treated in an extremely naturalistic way. 
Look for instance at the ducks swimming in the trembling 
water in one of our illustrations. They are true to life; so 
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are some of the flowers springing in a Japanese way from the 
base of vases, and so are the landscapes. The Danish artists 
do not seem to follow very strict rules of ornamentation, 
except the all important rule never to overload the decora- 
tion, and to make it always appropriate to the shape. They 
look for inspiration in nature and trust to their artistic in- 
stinct, whether they follow nature as closely as possible, or 
transform it in highly conventional forms. The result is an 
infinite variety of shapes and of decoration, almost always 
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supremely artistic, while the handling of underglaze colors, 
the marvelous shading of greys, blues and green and the daz- 
zling purity of the porcelain itself with its soft and mellow 
texture are absolutely above criticism. 

The Royal Copenhagen Manufactory has recently ob- 
tained remarkable results with the use of lustres. These new 
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PLAQUE—FROM “ART ET DECORATION ” 


wares are not on the market yet, the first specimens having 
been sent to the Paris Exposition. We will speak of them later 
on, as soon as they appear in this country. 


VASE—BY COURTESY OF *“‘* THE ARTIST” 


We will also give later on more illustrations of this beau- 
tiful ware. Mr. Christian Scherfig, the agent in New York, 
promises us photographs of some of the pieces exhibited in 
Paris. 

LUSTRES 
PURPLE. 

Purple is a deep color with a gold sheen if painted in two 
coats. A third coat of dark green makes a most gorgeous 
effect of iridescent color. Care must be sfecza//y taken that 
this lustre does not collect dust as it shows it very strongly. 

ORANGE. 

Orange is a beautiful color when it comes out right. The 
trouble is that it rubs off if not properly fired, and if put on 
thick it crackles. It is better to trust to several repeated 
coats and fires if you wish a deep rich color, over ruby it 
makes a béautiful scarlet, over rose a reddish mahogany, over 
iridescent rose it makcs an iridescent bronze color. It is a 
fine color to use in conventionalized flower and figure work. 
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DESIGN FOR TEAPOT—ANNA B. LEONARD 
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TREATMENT FOR TEAPOT DESIGN 


Anna B Leonard 


HIS is a Belleek teapot, and should be treated quite deli- 
T cately, the shape and texture call for it. The lid and 
upper portion of the decoration may be turquoise blue, a com- 
bination of two-thirds Night Green and one-third Deep Blue 
Green, both La Croix colors. As this is the soft-glaze Belleek 
avoid using flux in the colors, or they’ will almost disappear 
or turn yellow. 

The cornucopias are in raised paste very finely modeled 
(there must be nothing coarse in this design), the little flowers 
are in colored enamels—merely tint the white enamel delli- 
cately with colors that are used in painting, but before apply- 
ing on a handsome piece of porcelain, always make a test, 
unless you are certain of the result. The scrolls are in raised 
paste, and so is the small beading at the top. 

The shortest garland of roses is modeled in paste, but it 
must be very fine and dainty or the whole effect of elegance 
will be ruined. Then the longest garland is painted in colors, 
different shades of pink roses, delicate leaves and stems. 

All settings for the enamel jewels are in fine paste dots 
and the jewels are of turquoise enamel made by coloring the 
white enamel with Night Green and Deep Blue Green. 

This same design may be carried out in green and gold, 
using the garlands in white roses instead of pink, which would 
make a dainty wedding present. 
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TREATMENT FOR BERRY PLATE 
Jeanne M. Stewart 


ALETTE for berries: Lemon Yellow, Yellow Red, Pompa- 

dour 23, Aulich’s Pompadour and Ruby Purple. Palette 

for leaves: Yellow, Blue, Olive, Brown and Shading Greens. 

Yellow Brown, Chestnut Brown, Pompadour and Grey for 
flowers. 

In painting the berry avoid the smooth shiny appearance 
of the cherry, giving them the soft luscious look peculiar to 
the strawberry. 

Wipe out a few sharp lights directly above the brown 
seeds on lighter side of berry. 

The upper sprays of design should be kept lighter in tone, 
representing some of the berries as unripe by using Lemon 
Yellow and Yellow Green, shading with Pompadour. 

The blossoms and shadow berries should be kept quite 
delicate and soft by washing in a light background of Grey 
for flowers, Ivory Yellow and Pompadour, and wiping out 
lights. 

The background should be blended from the soft grey 
green tones to warmer greens under the prominent cluster. 
Yellow Brown shaded into Yellow, Brown and Brown Green 
equal parts; Brown Green with a-dash of Pompadour and 
Chestnut Brown in darkest tones, make a pleasing back- 
ground for this piece. 

Strengthen in second fire. 


BERRY PLATE IN STRAWBERRIES—JEANNE M. STEWART 
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BUTTERFLY DESIGN FOR TEA AND TOAST SET—MABEL C. DIBBLE 


LATE and cup white with green enamel border. Outline all butterflies with Ivory 
Black and 4 Dark Blue. The chief beauty of this design lies in having the wings 

of the butterflies on the white ground, very transparent and iridescent 
in effect, blending the pale blue, green and violet tones in the light 
wings, and keeping to the same color scheme in the darker ones, with 
dashes of vivid greens and blues, and a few spots of gold; 

heads black, bodies dark grey with yellow stripes. The 

green band is quite a brilliant light green: Apple Green, 

Mixing Yellow, touch of Chrome Green B, 4% Auftetz- 

t weis; mix with turpentine only and float it on quite thin, 

and then there will be no danger in a second fire, for this 


green border must be put on for first fire, so that the tiny 
dots of black—Brunswick Black with 144 Dark Blue—may 

~ be put over it. Paint the butterflies in border all exactly alike and darker 
r than those on the white surface, purplish blue at base of wings, shading 

Ga into pale violet and green tones on upper wings and dull blue on lower 
wings, with circles and dots of black, gold, purple,—any combination of these 


colors-—only no red, each butterfly a counterpart of the others. Gold band at inner edge 
of the green, gold edge, and gold handle on 


cup. This design is also suitable 
for pitcher, cup and saucer, or 
bowl. 
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CHAS. W. EATON 


E reproduce three out of 
W twenty-four steins deco- 
rated by members of the Salma- 
gundi Club, a prosper- 
ous club, organized in 1871, 
and composed of about 350 
artists who meet regularly to 
talk art and havea jolly good 
time. 

They had last year the origi- 
nal idea of making 24 steins, 
turned and fired by our friend 
Charles Volkmar, a member of 
the club and its potter, and if 
we are not mistaken, the origi- 
nator of the idea. 

These steins are exclusively 
decorated by the artists of the 
club and sold at auction, the 


PRESIDENTIAL PITCHER 


NAGELI 


The “ Presidential 
Pitcher’ was presented 
to the Club on Friday, 
April 13th, the day of 
the auction sale of the 
mugs. This pitcher is 
about 12 inches high, 
unglazed, and decorated 
in greenish blue, with 
the portraits of the six 
first Presidents of the 
Club (from 1871 to 
1898). 

The 24 mugs brought 
at auction, $615.00. 


CHAS. VOLKMAR 


proceeds to be devoted to their 
library. The success of the 
1899 sale, which brought $400, 
makes it certain that the 24 
steins will become a regular 
institution of the club. 

The 1899 steins were glazed. 
This year they are unglazed, 
simply and artistically deco- 
rated in monochromes, mostly 
blue, some brown. 

Every stein is signed by the 
decorator and registered, and 
undoubtedly in the years to 
come, the Salmagundi steins 
will be very much sought for 
by collectors. 


PRESIDENTIAL PITCHER 
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POSTERESQUE PLACQUE ADAPTED FROM DESIGN BY PRIV AT LIVEMONT 
(For treatment see page 22) | ADELAIDE ALSOP-ROBINEAU 
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POSTERESQUE PLACQUE ADAPTED FROM DESIGN BY PRIVAT LIVEMONT 


ADELAIDE ALSOP-ROBINEAU 


(For treatment see page 22) 
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THE APPLICATION OF ORNAMENT 


A. G. Marshall 
SEVENTH PAPER. 


HE units of an all-over filling must har- 
monize with the style of the design it is 
used with, and the object it is placed 
upon. For instance, the well known 
“fleur de lis” powdering is correct and 
pleasing with good French medieval and 

rennaissance designs applied to dignified or festal objects, but 
would be quite incongruous as a filling for a conventionalized 
animal form or printed (as it sometimes is) on the calico of a 
kitchen apron. Stripes are much more restricted in use than 
diapers. In keramic decoration they are appropriate on nar- 
row necks and wherever ascending or supporting lines are 
effective. Diagonal stripes, except for short distances, are 
rarely good, and always produce rather a bizarre effect. 
Slightly diagonal and spiral lines, however, are good on long 
necks and contribute elegance to such features of pottery 
when they are somewhat heavy or clumsy. Checks, unless 
very small, do not go with curved outlines. Plaids, that is, 
squares divided by lines placed at unequal distances, might 
perhaps be effective for some purposes in tiling, otherwise 
they are of no use to the keramist. 

Almost any good and simple small form can be taken as 
the unit of a repeat. Besides geometrical figures, flowers 
more or less conventionalized, fruits, leaves, plants, trees, birds, 
insects, shells and even animal and human forms, buildings, 
boats, almost everything in fact that can be suggested by a 
few lines or spots of shade may be emploved in one situation 
or another. 

Fig. 3 shows a few ways of using all-over patterns. It 
will be observed that they take the place of shades or flat tints, 
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Fig. 3. 


and are employed where they impart interest and beauty to 
what would without them be a thin, tiny or papery design, or 
where they mediate agreeably between the extremes of con- 
trast in light and shade or color. In every case they should 
be better in the general scheme than plain tints or shades or 
they should not be used. 

The use of borders is sufficiently indicated by the name. 
They should be proportioned in width, and if more than plain 
bands, in size and number of ornamental divisions, to the size 
of the object; and should be plain or rich according to its 
character and use. If the edge of the dish is scolloped or 
serrated or otherwise molded such facts should be provided 
for in applying or adapting borders. If the lower or inner 


boundary of a border (that is, away from the edge of the dish) 

is a plain line the effect is chaste and more or less severe 
according to the weight and sharpness of the line. The 
severity may be obviated by enriching or varying the line in 
any way from simply waving, or stringing it with dots or 
pearls, to elaborate profiled indentations. On plates it is 
best not to vary the inner line of the border much away from 
the bend in the china. It must be remembered that lines 
simple in direction, although enriched, give strength and co- 
herence to a design, while involved curves, indentations, 
meanders and all wide departures from simplicity are weak 
elements and according to their complexity are difficult to. 
handle. The proper place for engdrcling bands was indicated 
in the last paper. It should be seen that they are appropriate 
in size and character. Where employed they are generally the 
principal ornament, or at least, the strongest element in the 
decorative pattern, like the principal cross support in a stained 
glass window. 

A centre piece is never effective as the sole ornament. It 
should be a part of a general scheme of decoration. The 
centre of a space is the weakest and least effective point in it, 
unless reinforced and led up to by appropriate treatment of 
the other parts. Detached ornaments impressed or painted 
upon tiles or spotted upon vases and dishes should never be 


in the centre (unless with 

tiles that are to be built 

up into some architectural 

form), but should be so ) 

placed as to make unequal 

distances to every side of Bet 

rectangular objects, and 

upon the widest or heaviest 

portion of vases, bottles, ( 

etc., and one side’ of the a Cy 

centre of plaques and on | 

the border of plates. Fig. Fig. 5. 

4 shows ineffective posi- 

tions and Fig. 5 effective positions for detached ornaments, 

which term includes all “floral sprays” (which should be 
treated flat in Japanese style), and every other 
motive not included in the all-over, the border, 
the centre or the special design. The detached 
ornament is more of the nature of the special de- 
sign, as it must at least be selected for special 
fitness and applied in the most effective place. 

The reason for the situation noted above be- 

ing the most effective is, that the sensitive eye 
most enjoys the greatest amount of variety in 
proportional spacing, so long as it is within har- 

monious limits, just as the cultivated ear most 

enjoys the greatest number of harmonious elements in a 

musical composition. 


TREATMENT OF TOAST CUP 
Elizabeth Mason 


[Design printed in March number, page 229.] 


The ornamental design on the top and base of the cup is 
outlined with raised paste, filled in with Turquoise, Dark 
Green, White, Scarlet and yellow Enamels, the whole set on 
a gold background with the medallions tinted a bright green. 
The portion of the body and stem left unornamented is dull 
green gold bronze. 
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A FEW HINTS TO THE FIRER 


ITH a gas kiln there is more or less difference in the 
W pressure of gas, so that the time for firing varies. 
As the blues require a hard fire (except La Croix dark blue 
used alone) it is safer to put them in the bottom of the kiln; 
it is impossible to destroy them by a hard fire. 

The dark blue will glaze like enamel, if on a little heavy, 
it is rather too strong or harsh when used entirely alone, but 
it is extremely valuable with other coijors to tone it. 

Apple Green and Mixing Yellow make a valuable com- 
bination and can be used to advantage in a light fire. 

Apple Green or Chrome Green are easily glazed and for 
that reason are valuable used with other greens to obtain soft- 
ness and a beautiful glaze. A medium fire is all that is 


necessary to glaze them, yet a hard fire does not hurt, unless 
too much yellow is combined with them and then the yellow 
will predominate. ; 

Ultramarine (La Croix) requires a hard fire; the writer 
seldom uses it, unless sometimes in figure painting. 

Carmine No. 3 is beautiful when fired properly. It re- 
quires a good fire, but the gas must be turned off the instant 
of white heat. 

An iron fire-pot should be frequently white-washed to 
prevent rust, which will sometimes fly in small particles and 
adhere to the china. When the china is sufficiently fired the 
interior of the kiln should be a bright orange with a haze that 
partially obscures the china. The latter will look a little 
darker than the kiln. : 


SAUCER 


ACKGROUND, a greenish blue: use Deep Blue Green with 
1, Apple Green. Design in Pale Albert Yellow with a 


mixture of Royal and Brown Green in the twisted stems. 
Outline in Gold or Deep Red Brown. 
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HISTORIC ORNAMENT 
RENAISSANCE 


HE term Renaissance or re-G7rth refers to the 
period of Italian influence when an attempt 
was made to restore to ornament the propor- 
tions, symmetry and motifs of the old Greek 
and Romanart. Under the direction of artists 

’ who were, at the same time, sculptors, archi- 

tects, painters, sometimes engineers, mechanicians, engravers, 

musicians or literateurs, ornament assumed a new character, 

abandoning, by degrees, the uniform types and formulas im- 
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posed by architecture or handed down by tradition of crafts, — 


and thus led decorative art into a way of relative liberty. 

At the. same time, the science of design, perfected by 
contact with the finest mode:s and freed from the simplicity 
and inexperience of the middle ages, favored in the composi- 
tions of this period a large introduction of the human figure, 
which by its presence determined the proportion of the sur- 
rounding objects. This was the golden age of decoration. 

Raphael gave us the highest expression of Renaissance 
ornament, and all of the great sculptors and artists thought it 
not beneath their dignity to turn their attention seriously to 
decoration, 

The addition of the volute scroll (Fig. 1 1nd 2) in place 
of the leaf scroll or combined with it, is characteristic of this 
period. Cartouches, or medallions, grew from this: masks, 
ribbons and flowers correct too great a severity. Acanthus 
leaf modifications, dolphins, cornucopias and figures of beasts 
terminating in scrolls, were frequently introduced into deco- 
rations with artistic success. 
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Application 
Modern 


color introduced 


In adapting these motifs to modern de- 
signing, the greatest care must be taken not 
to overdecorate. Renaissance design as well 
as the styles of the three Louis which follow 
are too easily overdone, for which reason 
design of this character is rarely taught in 
schools. 

The Dolphin, so frequently introduced, 
makes a fine motif to use in designs for 
fish plates, the cornucopia on fruit plates. 
The figure designs are best adapted to 
punch bowl designs or dishes of that char- 
acter. 

The punch bowl design would be best 
executed in different colored bronzes and 
gold, outlined in black, with a very little 
in the vine. The body of the bowl! should 


be tinted a rich café au fait; yellow ochre will give a good 


tone for this. 


See 
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PUNCH BOWL 
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BOWL-RENAISSANCE 


HANDLES OF VASES 
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[LEAGUE It was published by one of our contempo- 
NOTES raries that the lost government transport con- 
tained the entire League exhibition for Paris. 

We are happy to inform the members that this is not the 
case. The KERAMIC STUDIO is the official organ for the Na- 
tional League of Mineral Painters and it will be safer to con- 
sult its columns before becoming excited over sensational 


news. 

The making up of a monthly magazine is done so long in 
advance that notices and announcements such as this column 
contains, often seem ancient history when they meet the eye 
of the reader. I think, however, that it may interest some of 
the readers of League Notes to hear that the first and second 
shipments of our china which left this port on freighters Glan- 
ton and Ben Corlic reached Havre safely and were sent down 
to Paris on order from Mrs. Wagner. The cases and draperies 
were shipped by steamer Turret Chief, and reached Havre 
April 7th. Mrs. Wagner writes that our space is ready for 
us, and were it not for the dust and confusion of building go- 
ing on in the department the work of installing could begin. 
She speaks in satisfactory terms of our location and of cour- 
tesies extended by the U. S. Commission through Mr. Hul- 
bert, director of the department in which we exhibit. The 
completion of the work for the Paris Exposition leaves us free 
to seriously consider the approaching Biennial Conference to 
be held in June at Milwaukee, and to which we have been 
most cordially invited to send a keramic exhibit. Many of 
the League clubs have already accepted this invitation, and 
we earnestly hope that many more will do so, especially those 
that are not represented in our exhibition at Paris. Thisisan 
opportunity to place your work before the most cultivated 
people of our country, and those best able to appreciate your 
achievements. 


Competition for Designs for a Government Table Service for State Dinners 


One of the topics in the Course of Study prepared by the League for the 
past two vears has been ‘‘ Competitive Designs for a Government Table Ser- 
vice.’ The interest developed in this subject now seems to the officers of the 
League sufficient to warrant them in taking measures to carry out their orig- 
inal intention. 

You are earnestly invited to ofter designs for a competition, the conditions 
of which are herein explained. 

CLASSIFICATION OF DESIGNS 


A. Designs for the Complete Dinner Service. This includes designs 
intended to be used unitormly for every piece of the entire service. 

B. Designs by Courses. This#includes designs intended for the pieces 
used in a single course. The competitor is not restricted as to the number of 
courses for which he may compete. 

It is imperative that the designs of both classes contain some element 
which clearly indicates that they are intended for a distinctively National 
Table Service. 

MANNER OF DISPLAYING DESIGNS 

All designs must be in water color and shown upon white water color 

paper of medium weight, size 12 inches by 14 inches. 
MANNER OF MARKING DESIGNS 


Each design must bear the letter indicating the class in which it is to be 
entered. Those of Class B should plainly show the course for which each is 
intended. 

Each design must be distinctly marked in the lower left hand corner with 
some private sign or character chosen by the competitor. Each competitor 
shall forward with his designs his full address, under cover of a sealed 
envelope, the envelope to bear the sign or character placed upon the drawing. 
The address to which the designs and sealed envelopes are to be forwarded is 
given below. 

JURIES 

As this competition is opened to all members of the National League it 
has been decided to have the designs exhibited and judged in five leading 
cities of the country, New York, Boston, San Francisco, Chicago and 
Washington. 

All designs must be sent by express, prepaid, to Mr. Charles de Kay, 


care of National Arts Club, 37 West 34th street, New York, BY OCTOBER 
I, 1900. 

A committee consisting of Mr. Charles de Kay, Mr. Louis Prang and 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler will make a preliminary examination of the designs 
offered and select those worthy of the competition. These will be mounted at 
the expense of the League and put before a jury of non-members of the 
League in each of the above named cities. The sealed vote of each jury will 
be sent to Mr. Charles de Kay and will be opened by him in the presence of 
his committee at the close of the contest. 


AWARDS 
Suitable awards in the form of medals will be presented by the League to 
the three competitors whose designs receive the highest number of votes. 
The officers furthermore pledge themselves to place these chosen designs 
before the authorities in Washington and to use all proper influence to have 
them accepted as a whole or in part by the, Government, and in case of 
acceptance, they will also use their best efforts to secure a just remuneration 
to the designer. 
Mrs. WORTH OSGOOD, Pres'’t. 

An organization of the local mineral painters has been 
effected with a membership of about eighteen, including artists 
of Salt Lake and Ogden, The movement is under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. John L. Minor, who has recently opened a studio 
in the Hooper block for china and water color painting and 
pyrography. The aim of the society is the promotion of an 
interest in mineral art, an1 will without doubt lend an impe- 
tus to endeavor along the line of the dainty and fascinating 
art. The president is Mrs. John L. Minor.— Salt Lake 
Tribune. 

* 


CLUB Mrs. Mayhew, the president of the Bos- 
NEws [to club called upon us, and says the club has 

been enjoying lectures by Mr. Clark upon the 
appropriateness of design, harmony and balancing of color. 
She says if the members follow his instructions they will have 
to give up their present style of decoration. We rejoice to 
find so many of the clubs seeking the real truth in decoration. 


On the evening of April 3d, the Keramic Club of Wash- 
ington, held the most interesting and enthusiastic meeting of 
the year, at the residence of Miss Stone, the Secretary. It was 
decided to have an exhibition in the near future. A paper on 
‘“ Design,” was read by Mr. F. G. Grunewald, which was inter- 
esting as well as instructive. The many decorators through- 
out the country are always glad to hear of Mr. Grunewald, who 
for so many years was the helpful friend to all artists in the 
west. There has never been any one to fill his place since his 
retirement from business in Chicago,and the KERAMIC STUDIO 
congratulates the Washington Club upon having such a mem- 
ber and adviser. | 

The Duquesne Keramic Club held its annual meeting at 
the Carnegie Institute. The meeting was very enthusiastic 
yet so harmonious in spirit that the entire list of officers was 
re-elected. Several new features were introduced into the 
policy of the club. One of the progressive moves made by 
the members was the calling for individual exhibits next year. 
Heretofore the work has been scattered about the galleries 
where the club has exhibited, so the work of each member 
could not be gyudged as a unit in comparison with the exhibit 
by the other members. Next year each exhibitor will show 
her work arranged as a separate exhibit. Another feature 
which will be introduced into future exhibitions, will be the 
barring of work done with a teacher. This is to protect the 
professional members of the club. The members have just 
given an interesting exhibition at Carnegie institute, the ac- 
count of which was too late for publication last month. The 
ambition of the club is to have a permanent home where val- 
uable art pieces could be placed for study, and a library 
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where books and magazines devoted to keramics would aid the 
members in their work. The KERAMIC STUDIO wishes the 
members success, and endorses their progressive measures. 


The Jersey City Keramic Club gave an exhibition in 
March that was of interest. Although the club is young, and 
the members exhibit work done with teachers, still they are 
progressive and have their course of study, and always have a 
good criticism each month upon the work that is suggested by 
this course. They are planning now to have at least two in- 
structive lectures each month, and it will not be long before 
the work will show individuality as the members are serious 
in their studies. 

The Buffalo Societies of the Arts and Crafts held an ex- 
hibition from April 17th to April 28th inclusive. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Brooklyn Society of 
Mineral Painters was held at the residence of Mrs. Baiseley, 
the treasurer, at 100 Ross street. The meeting was large and 
enthusiastic. A paper was read on the great flower painter of 
Derby. It was decided to give an entertainment for the ben- 
efit of the League, at the Pouch gallery, and committees were 
appointed, with Mrs. Baiseley as chairman. Miss Alice P. 
Anderson was made historian, and Mrs. Knapp, treasurer, for 
the ensuing year. 

The Brooklyn Society of Mineral Painters will give a 
Keramic Euchre, Tuesday, May 8th, at 2 P. M., at the Pouch 
gallery, 345 Clinton avenue. This entertainment is to raise 
funds for the National League of Mineral Painters, to defray 
some of the expenses of the exhibit in Paris. 

[IN THE Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls gave an 
exhibition of her water colors and miniatures 
STUDIOS in her charming studio apartment, April oth, 
10th and 11th. Mrs. Nicholls’ work is so well known that it 
needs no description, and the KERAMIC STUDIO feels honored 
in having her as a contributor. 

Miss A. S. Tukey had an Easter sale in her studio for 
children. Miss Tukey is now devoting nearly all of her time 
to the study of heraldry and can explain many knotty points 
upon the subject. 

Mrs. Filkins of Buffalo was in the city recently visiting 
the studios and further adding to her stock of china and 
artist materials. She congratulated the KERAMIC STUDIO 
upon the great pleasure it is giving to decorators throughout 
the country. 

Miss Grace Peck of Chicago is in the city, studying and 
sketching the porcelains at the museum and taking notes at 
the different libraries. She is a disciple of Mrs. Koehler, and 
her interesting work on exhibition at Mrs. Leonard’s studio 
has been much admired. 

Mrs. Richert of Buffalo called upon us and stated that 
she was here in the interest of the Arts and Crafts Society of 
that city and hoped to secure work from some of the promi- 
nent decorators. 

Mrs. Anna B. Leonard's studio will be closed until August 
Ist. The KERAMIC STUDIO will publish her letters from 
London and Paris. | 

Mrs. Koehler has returned to her studio in Chicago, leav- 
ing a host of friends in the East, who feel grateful for the new 
inspiration and impetus which she has given to them by her 
interesting instruction while in New York. 

Mrs. Holcombe exhibited work at the Nevada Hotel that 
had been done in her studio during the past year, giving her 
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friends an opportunity for seeing the great amount of work 
that her school has accomplished. 

Mr. Charles Volkmar has at last consented to open a 
class in underglaze painting and will teach from now on 
through the summer at the studio of Mrs. Adelaide Alsop 
Robineau. We feel gratified to know that keramic teachers 
will have this splendid opportunity to carry on their studies in 
underglaze during the season when it will be most convenient 
for them to undertake the work. , 

Mr. E. Aulich has removed his studio to 152 West Twen- 
ty-third street, and will continue his classes during the summer 
as he intends to remain in New York. 

Mrs. Vance Phillips will go to Chautauqua as usual and will 
take with her this year Mrs. Sadie Wood Safford of Boston, 
Mass., as a teacher of flower painting. We are sure Mrs. Saf- 
ford’s pleasant personality will make her a popular teacher. 

Mr. Marshal Fry will not return from abroad before 
September. 

During the months of May and June, Mrs. Alsop-Rob- 
ineau will make a practical test of the method of teaching 
suggested in the February editorial of the KERAMIC STUDIO, 
and will let our readers know the result. Those who do not 
recall the editorial will find particulars in Mrs. Robineau’s 
advertisement. 

Miss Maud Mason and Miss Elizabeth Mason will remain 
in New York and teach all summer in their Broadway studio. 


[N THE For those who are studying oriental dec- 
SHOPS orations, Mrs. Filkins recommends a bow] that 


is made by Bell Bros., an American firm. 

Mr. Burley has a chafing dish bowl that Mrs. Koehler 
recommends. 

Miss Wynne has a number of placques and jars in the bis- 
cuit which would be charming decorated with the soft enamels 
(glass) which would give the necessary glazed surface. Some 
interesting experiments might be tried and perhaps astonishing 
results obtained. 

These are the few things that have come under our ob- 
servation, but it would pay to write to all our advertisers for 
catalogues and in that way understand what is in the market. 

Japanese brushes are fine for making long lines and trac- 
ings, they are to be had occasionally in the shops here. 


Celadon china is sometimes obtainable in the shops, and 
as it takes the enamels and gold, it would be a good thing to 
get a piece when there is an opportunity. 

The punch bowl illustrated this month in the article on 
Historical Ornament is from the catalogue of Mrs. Filkins of 
Buffalo, it is from the Bell factory, and is made with or with- 
out handles. The ware is similar in appearance to Belleek, 
but Mrs. Filkins considers that it fires more satisfactorily. 


We are pleased to hear that Mr. Hasburg’s lecture on the 
manufacture of ceramic colors, enamels and glazes made in 
May, 1899, at the Art Institute of Chicago, has been printed 
in book form and is for sale at the moderate price of 25 cents. 


One’s, Two's, 3's, 4's, 6's, y's, 12's, 24's, 30'S, 36'S, 42'S, 60'S, 
72’s. In making ware the potter is paid by dozens, according 
to the size of the article. Of the largest piece he has to make 
one only to count as a dozen, the next size two, and so on 
until for small articles he must make 60 or 72. 
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ORCHID VASE—MAUD BRIGGS KNOWLTON 
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TREATMENT FOR ORCHID VASE 
Maud Briggs Knowlton 


HE coloring of the flowers of this design is somewhat com. 
T plicated but very beautiful. The large upper petal is 
a beautiful white with greyish shadows (silver grey), while 
down in the part where it joins the rest of flower is a yellowish 
green (lemon yellow and apple green). The dark markings 
are made with gold grey used thick. The long thin petals are 
of a dull pinkish color in center, running to dull olive greens 
at ends, except the lower petal on upper flower on vase, which 
is dull pink from center running to a deep maroon at point 
(gold grey with touch of ruby). The long petals on the left 
hand flower are greenish toward center, pinkish toward the 
middle and cool green toward end (Russian green and a little 
shading green). All the dark markings on these petals are of 
gold grey with a touch of ruby added. 

The pouch or pocket-shaped part of the flower, of the 
upper and lower flower are an olive green (moss and brown 
green) shaded darker toward the center of the flower, while 
the ends are a very rich deep crimson, made of blood red, and 
ruby shaded with same used thick in the darkest parts. The 
small husk which is seen on the upper and left hand flower is 
of an olive green color. 


The little portion of the flower in the upper one which 
resembles an upturned tongue is made of pompadour with a 
little gold grey added as is also the little heart-shaped part in 
the left hand flower. ¥ 

The left hand flower differs somewhat in treatment from 
the others, namely—the pouch part is entirely in gold grey 
and ruby except at the very base, where a delicate yellowed 
green is introduced (lemon yellow and applegreen). Directly 
below the heart-shaped part in this flower the inside of the 
pouch is a tender shade of green running into an olive green, 
while at the lighter edges it is of a faded pink (gold grey and 
pompadour). 

The stems are greenish up toward the flower (moss green 
and a little deep blue green) and run down to a bluish pink 
(pompadour or gold grey and shading green). 

The leaves are made of moss green, brown green, deep 
blue green and markings of shading green and brown green. 

The background should run from a bluish green down to 
a deep olive green at base, with a little blood red and shading 
green dusted on at the third firing. 

For the other side of the vase the orchid at the left may 
be made upright if desired, adding a few leaves. 
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hips style is quaint in shape 
and very reasonable in price. 
Flowers done in old blues, flat 
enamel: Dark Blue, Deep Purple, 
little black and \% relief white, ap- 
plied so the color will vibrate 
some what. Mix color to repre- 
sent the old blues seen in rare old 
pieces of value. Leaves green 
enamel: Apple Green, Chrome 
Green, Mixing Yellow, little black 


and \% relief white. Yellow cen- 
tres: relief white, % hard 
white enamel, Silver Yellow, Mix- 
ing Yellow. Outline: Black, Dark 
Blue, little flux. Of the three 
. lines at edges of border, the two 
“ outer lines Dark Blue, and centre 
Mi. Tri Green. No.1 in flat border to be 
— —~ green enamel; No. 2, dark blue 
enamel. Handles, top to cover, 
3 and base of each piece dark blue 
enamel. Background, white china, 
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THE RETURN OF 


AN ARTIST’S WORK IN TERRA-COTTA 
Carrie Stow- Wart 


URING a recent visit to the Lambeth pottery my 
attention was called for the first time to the 
work done there by Mr. George Tinworth, an 
artist who has been for some time associated 
with Messrs. Doulton & Co. 

This man, who is a practical potter, and 
began his modelling with the salt-glazed stone 
ware has brougnt forward the rare possibilities of terra-cotta, 
combining both the graphic and plastic arts. His work re- 
calls much that is treasured in the art world, and yet possesses 

a rare individuality. In his marvellous terra-cotta sculptures 

he has given us the spirit of the old Nuremberg artificers 

with their fervent and vivid realization of incident, combined 
with the same directness and force. It has been said of him 
by a great critic that no sculptor has ever lived—certainly no 
sculptor since the days of Italian art—who has shown so great 

a command of simple emotion, and has impressed so clearly 

upon the expression of his models the accent of life and indi- 

viduality. Ruskin says of him that his work is “full of fire 
and zealous faculty breaking its way through all convention- 
alism to such truth as it can conceive.” 

It is to such defiance of established rules that the most 
precious art achievements are due. 

Terra-cotta has long been used in both Italy and France 

as a medium for models, but unglazed terra-cotta fired at a 

high temperature to withstand inauspicious climates orig- 

inated at the Doulton pottery. 

There they mix their modelling clay with other clays and 
ground material already burned, thus avoiding shrinkage in 
firing, and producing a more enduring body. 


At the time of my visit to the pottery a separate room - 


was devoted to the panels representing the ‘Story of Moses,” 
and a few other Biblical subjects. This was a wonderful en- 
lightenment on the artistic possibilities of terra-cotta. Eng- 
land has shown her appreciation of this work by placing many 
of these panels in her choicest shrines. 

Mr. Tinworth is an artist “not without honor in his own 
country.’ He executed “ The Crucifixion,” for the Reredos of 
York Minster, and a number of the most beautiful parish 
churches are adorned by this artist’s work, notably the “ Touch 
Me Not” for Tesbury church, near Salisbury. While these 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


possess the poetic feeling of Bunyan, there are those that 
show in design the spirit of Hogarth. The artist is not with- 
out sensitiveness to humor, although swayed by deep religious 
emotions. 

At Sandringham church we find two illustrious examples 
of his work: ‘* The Descent from the Cross,” and “* The Brazen 
Serpent,’ which were placed there by the favor of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Pieces of this artist’s work are also in 
the Royal Academy and Edinburgh Museum. From recent 
information from London we learn that at the Paris Exposi- 
tion Mr. Tinworth will be given a distinguished place in the 
exhibition of the pottery work of Messrs. Doulton & Co. 


THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD 
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This is a special reason why we, who are interested in 
artistic clay work should inform ourselves on this artist and 
his life. 

George Tinworth was born in London in 1842, of humble 
parents, his father being a wheelwright. The boy from the 
first evinced artistic taste, which was harshly frowned upon 
by his father. In his spare moments, he gave his time to 
wood carving, which greatly disturbed his father, who re- 
quired his son to learn his trade. The mother, however, en- 
couraged the boy and deeply imbued her son with a love for 
the Bible and its sacred subject. Like Tissot, his thought 
seemed to be entirely in a religious vein. 

When the young wheelwright was twenty years old he 
heard of the Lambeth School of Art of which Mr. John 
Sparkes was principal. Here in the evening classes he worked 
with great energy in acquiring the technique of modelling. 
As he was forced to give the day to drudgery he worked at a 
great disadvantage. In 1864 he was admitted to the schools 
of the Royal Academy, and first exhibited there a little group 
entitled, ‘‘ Peace and Wrath in Low Life.” 

When in 1867 the Lambeth pottery began to turn its at- 
tention to more decorative forms of stone-ware, they induced 
young Tinworth to give his entire time to modelling for 
them. His father having died, his abandonment of an uncon- 
genial trade was easily accomplished. His first important 
work was the fashioning of a fountain which now stands in 
Kennington Park. Meantime he showed his versatility in de- 
signing vases, plates, ink-stands, and similar small pieces in 
stone-ware. 

A cabinet with little subjects in salt-glazed stone-ware 
made in 1870, was bought by the South Kensington museum. 

With little resource from general reading, and his mind 
ladened with the stories of the Bible, which had been im- 
pressed upon his youth, it is most natural that he should find 
pleasure in sacred motives. So he began a long series of re- 
ligious subjects. 

At the last Paris Exposition in 1878 was shown a _ fount- 
ain in Doulton ware profusely ornamented with little groups 
of scriptural subjects, which attracted much favorable notice. 
Meantime he has done a vast amount in terra-cotta, which 
one runs across in distinguished positions while travelling in 
England. 

He has illustrated in panels the ** Life of Joseph,” and 
recetitly completed a set on the “Story of Moses,” among 


“TOUCH ME NOT” 


these latter notably ‘“ The Song of Miriam at the Red Sea.” 
The motive for this panel is derived from Exodus xv., 20, 21. 
Grouped on the shore the Israelites are gazing over the 


water. The last to climb the bank are the camel and some 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

lambs. Moses stands at the right. Nothing could be better 


than the decorative effect combined with sacred symbolism. 
Some might find fault with the fact that he does not suppress 
detail for the central thought; that he makes secondary inci- 
dent too important, but it is in these latter that he reaches 

He defies conventions and established 
theories. We have this fully brought out 
in “ The Prodigal Son.” 

This Summer, at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, one will be able to study variations 
in Mr. Tinworth’s work. 

In the Doulton exhibition an annex 
will be devoted to him. From late ad- 
vices from London we have the following 
information. 

In the center of a circular basin, 
twelve feet in diameter, will be placed a 
fountain twelve and one-half feet high. 
The coloring will be in contrasts of deep 
blue and white. Around the lower part 
are six seated angel figures, each with an 
emblem. They represent Truth, Art, 
Hope, Courage, Industry and Music. 
Above in various tiers are modelled king- 
fishers and storks. Crowning the whole 
is a group of children with water urns 


his pictorial height. 
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suided and controlled by a standing female figure. There 
will also be a candelabrum in Doulton ware, mainly in a 
brown and white scheme of color. All the enrichments have 
some reference to night. At the base are figures of the sleep- 
ing foolish virgins; above them is a group of Gideon's warri- 
ors, blowing their trumpets and bearing on their heads pitch- 
ers within which they have concealed their lamps (the electric 
light is now to supply the primitive contrivance of the Jewish 
soldiers.) Immediately above this is a band of small child 
figures representing an eastern marriage procession by night. 


Erect on the topmost tier are figures of the wakeful wise 


virgins. 

These descriptions give some timely hints as to the vari- 
ety and scope of Mr. Tinworth’s work. So many eyes are 
turning towards the Paris Exposition that for those who stay 
at home this article should be enlightening, and to those so 
fortunate as to see for themselves this may be an introduc. 
tion to much that will be of especial interest, and might be 
overlooked in the multitude of beautiful objects of art 
interest. 


“THE SONG OF MIRIAM” 


TREATMENT OF PINE CONES (Supplement) 
Sadie Wood Safford 


IRST painting. The cones should be painted in with yel- 
fe low brown, Meissen brown and a thin wash of Violet No. 
2 on high lights. The dark shadow back of cones is made of 
finishing brown with a little blood red. 

Royal Green, Brown Green, Shading Green, Deep Blue 
Green and Moss Green are used in the needles, and Deep Blue 
Green and Violet No. 2 are used in the background. , 

Yellow Brown is used in light wash under the cones. 

In second and third paintings sharp touches of Meissen 
Brown and Finishing Brown may be added, and a touch of 
black with Meissen Brown may be used to deepen the shadows 
around the cones. 

Deep touches of Copenhagen Blue and Violet may be 
used in the background. 


TREATMENT OF PINE CONES IN WATER COLORS 
Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 


HE little groups of Pine Cones that Marshal Fry has 
‘4 given form a design which will tempt many a water 
color painter to copy for any object that will require decora- 
tion. The sharp forms of the pine needles are singularly 
decorative. Whitman's 75 lb. paper “not” will be best to 
use, and if mounted the design should be sketched first with 
a pencil. Then the paper should be thoroughly moistened and 
the colors for the background dropped in whileit is still damp. 
The warm tones are burnt sienna, raw sienna and yellow ochre, 
gradually introduce the cool colors, begining with Alizarin 
crimson which, with the blue, will give a tender gray, the 
remainder of the colors are Antwerp blue, indigo and a little 


Hooker’s green No. 2. While still wet, with the edge of blot- 
ting paper lift the pale forms of distant pine needles and paint 
the darker ones with raw sienna and sepia, Antwerp blue and 
Hooker's green as they come near to the spectator they are 
darker, brighter, and more colored. They should be painted 
as the paper begins to dry, the warm mass of color should be 
painted first, in handling the cones themselves. Then lift out 
the lights with blotting paper, and as it begins to dry add 
the finishing touches, the drawing of the divisions of the 
cones. Be careful to arrange the deepest dark of the study 
close to the highest light, and you will then centralize the 
whole. A little body color or Chinese white added to the 
colors at the very last will change the study. Such touches 
must be put on and not corrected or their force will be lost. 


POSTERESQUE PLACQUES 
Adelaide Alsop Robincau 


I1ESE placques are designed to be used with the colored 
7 supplement of the March number for a serics of placques 
to be used in the decoration of a room, we will give more 
designs later. The most satisfactory effect as an accessory to 
the decoration of a room, would be to paint all of the plaques 
in monochrome, say Blue. To paint in colors, paint the 
faces in flesh tones flat with just a tint of pompadour on 
cheeks, the hair brown, the fruit in natural colors, but rather 
flat in effect, all outlined in red brown or finishing brown or 
black. The borders could be in gold or lustre on a bronze or 
matt ground, outlined in black. Keep the border subordinate 
to the decorative heads. (See pages 8 and 9.) 


x 


Barbotine. The name of aporcelain with soft colored glazes. 
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AMERICAN CERAMIC ASSOCIATION CONGRESS 
Mary Chase Perry 


far the most spirited meetings, which it has 
been my good fortune to attend, were those 
of the American Ceramic Association, during 
its congress of four days’ duration. All sorts 
of clay-making industries were represented, 
from terra cotta drain pipes and flower pots to 
tiles and tea cups. The society has some fifty-six members, 
which is quite a number, considering the fact that it is only 
two years old. But what is lacking in age is more than made 
up in enthusiasm and interest, for never was a more whole 
souled and generous minded gathering, purely on a scientific 
basis too, so that it was difficult for a layman to keep track of 
the records. There were papers and talks upon all manner of 
subjects, and touching upon ceramic industries and arts, from 
the consideration of raw materials, and various formule for 
glazes, to the best means for the promotion of mere “ trade”’ 
issues. 

Each paper was followed by an informal but most active 
discussion, in which sympathetic and kindly comment com- 
mingled freely with that which was facetious or caustic. To 
say the least, there was no lagging and each one seemed eager 
to have his “‘say-so,”’ and to bear out the results of his experi- 
ments since the last meeting—they meet twice a year. The 
papers themselves were mainly of a technical character and 
showed painstaking preparation. They were couched in 
scientific terms, so that the blackboard was in frequent evi- 
dence to show the many chemical equations, with bewildering 
changes of this quantity or that in accordance with the alter- 
ations in the experiments. Then there were many examples 
of test tiles and biscuit pieces, which were brought in 
further illustration. A strong point shown, was that these 
workers are building from /ac¢ as a foundation—there is no 
guess work—no hit or miss result. Indeed, one of the 
speakers related that he had accidentally discovered that a 
certain amount of potash would correct a faulty glaze, in a 
given mixture, but (note the amount of principle involved in 
this sacrifice!) he had rejected its use, as it would zo¢ prove 
by chemical equation, therefore, it could not be right. It was 
an accident—not science. Nevertheless it was extremely in- 
teresting to one outside the pale of this moral conscience. 
However, that is the flag they wave—scientific—scientific is 
their watch-word. All the extemporaneous discussions were 
taken down by a stenographer, who was pre-empted for the 
occasion and who used a stenographic typewriter, and seemed 
as well versed in the terms used, as the members themselves, 
in fact, correcting by suggestion, one or two inadvertancies. 
In this way all the matter presented is kept under cover by 
the society, and will be put into printed form and distributed 
among the members, for the nominal sum of. fifty cents, while 
outsiders have to pay to the tune of four dollars, which goes 
to show that the society protects its own, as all organized 
bodies should. Aside from the purely superficial notices in 
the local papers, no other records are given to the public, un- 
til the simultaneous sending of the printed reports to the 
technical and pottery publications. 

One of the most carefully prepared articles was presented 
by a manufacturer of white ware, and gave explicit computa- 
tions as to raw materials and the finished ware from it; show- 
ing the gain and loss in each kiln full and the comparative 
cost of individual pieces as well. Instead of reckoning upon 
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the number of /zeces, it was interesting to note that the com- 


‘Rookwood grew from a nucleus of enthusiastic women. 


putation was based upon the capacity of each huge kiln in cubic 
inches; finding out the number of pieces of a given kind, 
which a single sagger wouid accomodate, and then easily com- 
puting the interior dimensions of the kiln, which, in his case, 
was two million and something cubic inches. This seemed 
very vast, and made one, who daily deals with a cup and 
saucer, a plate, or a bowl, gasp to hear single fires spoken of, 
by the hundred dozen pieces. It made one feel like a very 
small consumer indeed. Yet, from the reports given, there 
must be a greatly increasing consumption of American pro- 
ducts in this line, especially in the heavier grades of ware. It 
was stated, for instance, that our hotel china (I say that our 
very proudly) ranks the finest in the world, so as a mere com- 
mercial output, it is making merited headway over foreign 
competition. And that is a beginning! As we have heard so 
often, our country has every needed material for all grades of 
porcelain. It made one think hard, to hear the statement that 
some of the finest ware in England is made trom American 
clay, which is taken over there by the ship load and brought 
back forsooth, in satin cases! Think of it! Yet, wherefore? 
Those who seemed to know said that it was because of the 
lack of good American dollars to back the artistic develop- 
ment of our native industry; there are plenty to push the 
commercial side, but they haven't yet a sufficiently keen scent 
for the artistic to put their hands into their pockets to the 
extent required. Also, it made one feel rather slimpsy, to 
hear the unqualified assertion, that the decorative work 
turned out thus far, was amateurish in the extreme — even 
more—what the keen-eyed professional, or his sponsor, the 
money-lender, would name second, third, or heaven forbid, 
even fourth rate. From this angle of vision, it is easy to see 
that it would be difficult to promote a hazard so disastrous 
financially. Yet, there was an extenuating hope, that one of 
two classes might arise. One, who might go forth to find a 
millionaire backer; the other, who would nobly plan to yield 
his life to a series of back-sets and failures, with perchance a 
wee crown at the end, or more perchance, a heavy, horny 
snub from this selfsame millionaire. Which will you choose, 
oh china painters? 

- Seriously though, it was expressed over and over again, 
that the real ultimate rests with womankind, who may possi- 
bly work out the beginnings of the problem, from an artistic 
impulse, regardless of commercial consequences—much as 
The 
speaker neglected to add that the financial favor was also 
happily found in, one of these workers—which is not always 
coincident. On this same ground, also, the potters must be 
prepared to send out finer wares for overglaze decorators, as 
well as for those who will grow to paint on the biscuit, whether 
in factories or elsewhere. As a first step, they could send 
out a grade of porcelain which is next harder and which will 
more nearly approximate that of imported stock. What do 
the potters say about it? They can not afford to runa huge 
kiln to the tremendous heat required, for the sake of a few 
art pieces, and to the ruination of the rest of their ware, for 
which they already have a market. There's the secret. 
There’s no money in it. Our potters can not afford to be 
missionaries and philanthropists where money loss is involved. 
So it comes back to the same point—our women. They must 
find a way to make the crusade, so that the potters will be 
assured of ademand which will justify their expenditure of 
time and money in producing wares which will make us proud 
from an aesthetic as well as utilitarian aspect. Also, it might 
be added, that if our crusaders are to accomplish anything 
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worth while, in experimental work, they must not stumble 
into things—they must not stop at happy accidents, nor be 
satisfied with chance effects, no matter how fortunate or 
pleasing. They must know what they are doing and keep an 
absolute record of every experimental step. And the best 
part of it, is that there seems a faith that this will be done. 
Indeed these fifty-five men have very good reason to look for 
some kind of a rescue through the other sex, for they have 
found sufficient vim and perseverence in their fifty-sixth mem- 
ber, to make them quote /er with pride, for she is the only 
woman member—as yet. Yet, with sorrow and contrition be 
it told, this self-same little woman did stumble on a ‘“ good 
thing.”” The story goes, that she was making use of a com- 
bination of materials, for quite a different purpose, when she 
accidentally spilled some of the “‘dope”’ over a brick die, 
(which to the uninitiated, is made of cast iron.) Through 
this means, it was found that it would adhere to bricks them- 
selves, and after passing through a fire, would lend to the 
commonest brick, a covering of hard, white enamel, durable 
in quality and clear and beautiful in texture. The brick-man 
could not afford to lose the possibilities in such a valuable 
mixture, the secret of which was kept under cover by the 
little woman—wise little woman—so that she became faith- 
fully installed as an adjunct in the brick yard. But it has 
taken untiring energy and unfaltering watchfulness to make 
her “lucky find,” a practical one as well, so that she often re- 
mained with the kilns throughout the eighteen hours of firing, 
drawing the fires herself when necessary, or undauntedly re- 
ceiving the bricks with less than the perfection she had antic- 
ipated. As she naively said, her success in the end all came 
about, ‘‘ because she never knew when she was beaten.” 

The whole sense of such a meeting, shows great signifi- 
cance—and shows already a well made path for industriai 
ceramics and several notable examples artistically. Yet, more 
than all, it points the way to the opening—to the waiting 
chance—to the growing eagerness for the development of our 
native resourees, which are ready to spring, with a touch, into 
forms which will live—for, “* As God wills, all that is good is 
permanent.” 


THE COLLECTOR 


We are hoping to make the Collector’s Department of practical value to col- 
lectors, and we ask all who are collecting old and rare china to send us any notes 
ofinterest. As soon as we find enough subscribers taking a real interest in the 
matter, we will establish an exchange column, so that any one having duplicates 


will be ahle to make exchanges. 


THE FESTIVE BOWL 


When Rowena, daughter of Hengist, met the king, she 
sreeted him with the words: “ Lord, King, wes al,” (health 
be to you), and from these Anglo-Saxon words we have IVas- 
sail, often applied to the festive bowl of olden times, better 
known now by the commoner name of punch-bowl. 

There is an especial interest attached to these basins that 
have served for weddings and funerals and presided at many 
of the scenes of jollity from the earliest days. 

The word Punch comes from a //zzdu word meaning five, 
doubtless referring to the five ingredients in that ancient bev- 
erage. An old punch-bowl recalls many quaint customs. 
Before porcelain bowls were used, some kind of metal served 
instead, usually silver. In the reign of Queen Anne a silver 
basin with a movable rim decorated with flutings and a scal- 
loped edge, was called a Monteith after the inventor. This 
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bowl was also used to wash and cool glasses. .We find the 
following rhyme to immortalize the inventor: 


** New things produce new words and thus Monteith 
Has by one vessel saved his name from death.”’ ‘ 


Among the first pieces of earthen ware made in England 
were punch-bowls. We find Pennington in Liverpool, vying 
with Shaw in Staffordshire as early as 1760. The black print 
first used in Liverpool was very popular, and the other pot- 
teries sent their goods there to be printed. On this account 
we find most of the Washington, Franklin and John Adams 
bowls in this coloring. Excellent illustrations of these are 
given in Mr. Barber's ** Anglo-American Pottery,” and in the 


THE SUNDERLAND BRIDGE 


beautiful book recently published by Dodd, Mead & Co., and 
written by Mr. Haines Halsey. The illustrations are in color, 
and so are especially useful to collectors. The fathers of our 
republic must have presided in portraiture at many a jollity, 
and staidly held their places during the intemperate use of 
flip at funerals, for there was no time when the punch-bowl 
was more popular than at these ceremonials. 

The bowl illustrated in this article is interesting for its 
historical connections, as well as being a good example of the 
early work done in the potteries of Northern England. 


THE AGAMEMNON IN A STORM 


In the little English shop where it was found, the dealer 
dated it 1793. The representation of the Sunderland bridge 
upon it evidently misled him. This really beautiful suspen- 
sion bridge was completed in 1793, and stretches across the 
Wear from Sunderland to Monk Wearmouth. The firm of 
Moore & Co., established a pottery in 1803, in Southwick, 
adjoining Sunderland, and proud of the newly acquired 
bridge, used it to commemorate the opening of their pottery. 
Thus the greater event of history celebrated the lesser. 

These northern potteries had acquired considerable skill 
in cream paste and also used much lustre for decoration. The 
purple or pink lustre is used in narrow bands on this punch- 
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bowl, and upon the inside irregular zig-zag lines connect the 
illustrations. 

Besides the picture of the bridge we have other reminders 
of local history and the naval conditions of the early part of 
the century. Upon the outside are two naval vessels, the 
famous Agamemnon, of which Nelson was given command 
in 1793, and the Gauntlet clipper ship. 

These prints were made while Nelson was winning his 
laurels as the greatest of English naval commanders, yet we are 
sure if he had been aboard the Agamemnon in a storm, when 
the ship was in the position here illustrated, he would never 
have been the hero of Trafalgar. The third picture is one 
familiar to the earthen ware of sea-port towns. It is the 


THE SAILOR’S FAREWELL 


sailor’s farewell, and the weeping figures are balanced by the 
comforting words written under them: 
** Sweet, oh Sweet is that sensation, 
Where two hearts in union meet, 
But the pain of Separation 
Mingles bitter with the sweet.”’ 
The capitals used (after the old style) in Sweet and Sep- 
aration seem to emphasize the sentiment. 
In the center of this bowl we find another note. It isthe 
Masonic coat-of-arms, under which are the words: 


‘“* The arms of the Ancient & Honorable Fraternity of Free Accepted 
Masons.”’ 

Two of the exterior decorations are repeated within and 
between these are two wreaths enclosing verses: one a tribute 
to the sailor and the other laudatory of the fraternity of 
masons. 

These verses are: 

‘* The sailor tost in stormy seas, 
Though far his bark may roam 
Still hears a voice in every breeze, 
That wakens thoughts of home ; 
He thinks upon his distant friends, 
His wife, his humble cot; 


And from his inmost heart ascends, 
The prayer, Forget me not.”’ 


The other stanza is: 


‘* Ensigns of state that feed our pride, 
Distinctions troublesome and vain, 
By masons true are laid aside ; 
Arts free-born sons such toys disdain. 
Ennobled by the name they bear, 
Distinguish’d by the badge they wear.”’ 


All this decoration is in black print, illumined by bright 
touches of color with the brush. The bowl is twelves inches 
in diameter at the top and six inches in depth so it is easily 
understood that a goodly number must at some time have wit- 
nessed its cheer. It bears the imprinted stamp of Moore & 
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Co. I have given this careful description both because I do 
not find much written of this pottery and because of the per- 
fection of the example. 

Another smaller bow! with a finely speckled pink outside 
and blue decoration within has witnessed a recorded event in 
American history. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY BOWL 


It is probably old Chinese and was found on an English 
man-of-war when boarded in Long Island Sound by some 
successful American sailors of our Revolution. After brewing 
a punch in it, cuts were drawn and the successful man took 
the bowl. The man was John Hooker and the bowl has been 
handed down with its appended history. Its story is its chief 
interest, yet it is good in color and its decorations speak of 
early days. Thus it is easy to blend the potter’s art with his- 
torical events. Even Homer dedicated one of his odes to the 
potters of Samos. 

Nothing, however, can be more suggestive than the bow] 
that held its place mid joy and sorrow, and is associated with 
recreation and dissipation. These still commemorate whether 
the record is printed upon the sides, or whether unwritten 
upon the creamy sides of the plainest. | 

Let us drink in imagination from one of these upon the 
anniversary of the first successful year of the KERAMIC STU- 
DIO, and I am sure my readers will join me ina 

Wes hal. 


SALES OF OLD CHINA 
HERE has not been any important sale of old china this 
month. We noticed the following prices in scattered 
sales: 


Staffordshire blue punch bowl, States pattern.... $10.00 
Staffordshire blue Lafayette pitcher (repaired 10.00 
Staffordshire blue punch bow! (small) Rebecca at the well.................. 5-00 
Staffordshire blue platter, Windsor Castle.............c.cceceeeeeceeceeeeeeeeeeees 8.50 
Staffordshire blue platter, Waltham College, Oxford......................004. 8 00 
Staffordshire pink platter, Baker Falls, Hudson River........................ 5 50 
Staffordshire blue plate, 10 inch, City Haall.................cccceesereseeeeeeeees 10.00 
Staffordshire blue plate, 8 inch, Landing of Lafayette........................ 6.00 
Staffordshire blue plate, 10 inch, Regents 3.50 
Lowestoft placque, Hancock coat Of arms.............:.cceceeceececeeeceeeeeeenees 4.75 
$4.50 and 5.00 
Lowestoft cup and saucer, gold decoration. 2.75 
Lowestoft, 2 small vases, armorial decoration.................20ceceseeeeees each 2.75 
Worcester vase, 10% inch, signed Chamberlain & Worcester.............. 11.00 
Copper lustre pitchers, small and medium sizes............... from $1.75 to 4.00 
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TREATMENT OF MAIDEN HAIR FERN—MARY CHASE PERRY 


[sy the design with India ink and dust the dark part with padour in some of the sprays and also in the stems. The 

either Olive or Shading Green—the latter if avery dark little leaves should be crisp and clear. Tint the panels with 
tone is desired. Wipe out the design where it runs into the Yellow Brown, Russian Green and Copenhagen. The dots 
tint, being sure to keep the little panels symmetrical. Use are enamel mixed with a trifle of Apple Green. A similar 
Apple, Moss and Brown Green in the fern, witha little Pom- design and treatment adapts itself well toasmall plate or tray 


PYROGRAPHY—CHAIR AND BENCH—MARY TROMM 


HE Chair is burned in a fleur de lis design arranged in poster style. Each leaf 
T is carved first with a small carving tool called Geisfoot, and afterwards burned 
and shaded, while the flowers are simply outlined and shaded. The leaves 
are colored with a light green and gradually shaded off on ends with light yellow ; 
the flowers are not colored. The background of chair is colored with a dark green 
stain and carefully waxed. 


VERY effective burning is shown in panel of Bench. In order to do one, it is 
A necessary to outline the design first and follow it up by burning deep where- 
ever the shadows fall. After burning thus fart;the design is shaded properly with 
a not too hot point. The background is burned dark in order to let design appear 
in an inlaid style. The bench is then stained and waxed. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Any questions to be answered by this department must he sent in by the Sth ot 


the month preceding issue. 


A. C. P.—We hope to have a study of grapes in color before the year is 
out, but are waiting for one to be submitted which will be satisfactory in 
every way, as we give nothing but the best. You will find some suggestions 
on Firing in the April number and in this, which will be of use to you. 
Enamel jewels cannot be fired with perfect safety the second time unless made 
of the Dresden Aufsetzweis in tubes, though occasionally they do come 
through a second fire successfully. 


Mrs. F. D. M.—We will give a study of green peas, pods and blossoms; 
also Fleur de Lis sometime in the summer. 


C. W. B.—If your kiln has worked perfectly heretofore and now you 
cannot procure a glaze, we would think that either your gas or charcoal is not 
as good as usual, or your fire pot worn out, or you may be suffering from the 
occasional fear a firer is liable to feel and are not firing hard enough or long 
enough. We would suggest painting over the pieces lightly with the same 
colors and about one-third flux and fire hard to regain the glaze. If no iron 
reds are used you might dust lightly with zvory glaze. 


M. C. A.—You will find an article on glass decorating in the July An- 
swers to Correspondents, also in the August number. This gives all neces- 
sary information for beginners for which you ask. Ali work is done exactly 
as on china, enamels are mixed the same as for china, so also is flat color. 
The specially prepared gold for glass, and enamels you can procure from Mr. 
Jos. Flogel, 40 West Eighteenth street, New York. Please refer to KERAMIC 
STUDIO. Special flux for glass. will have to be used if you wish to flux your 
own gold. We do not as a rule give addresses in our answers as that would 
be discriminating against our advertisers, but in this case we know of no one 
else who keeps glass gold, though we would advise you to inquire of your 
dealers in art materials, they surely Know where such can be procured if they 
do not keep them themselves. The gold band sometimes found on glass for 
decoration must be covered with fresh gold, such as used elsewhere on the 
piece, it will not then rub off if properly fired No one seems to keep a full 
line of glass as they do of china. We will give designs and treatment for 
glass soon. 

JEANETTE—Silver can be used over color and on paste the same as gold, 
with the exception that it must not be used near pink enamei, as it destroys 
the color. Paste and color must always be fired first before using the silver. 
The preparation of silver for china is quite a different process from the pre- 
paration of gold. We will give an article on the subject soon. You could use 
the silver such as dentists use, as the mercury will volatilize in the prepara- 
tion. In regard to your set of plates we would advise a conventional design 
alike on all. We will publish for July a plate by Mrs. Leonard which com- 
bines little roses and jewels with paste work. If you do not wish to wait so 
long we are sure you can find what you wish in some one of our back num- 
bers, as we have given several of that character We will give another sheet 
of monograms in a month or two. 


J. P. H.— Write to our advertisers of art materials in regard to the color 
studies you require. We will give shell and seed weed design in black and 
white in the KARAMIC STUDIO as soon as we have room for them. Paste 
can be put over unfired color if it is well dried. Gold can be put on well dried 
paste before firing but it is a dangerous experiment, as the paste often looks 
dried when it is not. It is safer always to fire paste first. Any powder color 
of the desired shade is suitable for dusting on grounds. The time to be given 
to each pupil in a class depends on the size of the class, the amount paid tor a 
lesson and the length of the class lesson. Where there are four in a class 
lesson of three hours, at one to two dollars each, the time allowed should 
be not less than twenty minutes or more than forty-five. In larger classes at 
smaller prices no more than a general criticism can be expected each in their 
turn Of course both price and time have to be regulated to the place where 
you teach and the position you occupy as an artist. 


A. A. H.—A suitable inscription for a tobacco jar would be: 


‘* Ah my Belov’d, fili the pipe that clears 
To-day of past Regret—and future Fears.”’ 


We answer all inquiries only in the magazine. 


Mrs. M. R.—We will soon give an article on miniature painting on 
ivory with a study for illustration. 


A SUBSCRIBER—No questions wiil be answered without full signature 
and address. Suggestions on firing are given in this number and the previous 
ones. We advertise the best kilns only, for beginners or advanced workers. 


R. W.—By using flux, about one-third, with matt or gouache colors, you 
can get quite a pretty ‘*‘ matt wax’”’ effect—a semi-glaze—but the colors will 
not be suitable to paint with when you wish to do ordinary painting. You 
will find an article on dusting grounds in the June, 1899, number of KERAMIC 
STUDIO, it is entitled ‘‘ For Beginners—Tinting.’’ If your lustre is not 
rich enough in one fire, go over it again. Flux added to paint, helps to glaze 
color and make it adhere to the china. 


K.—There are no German colors exactly corresponding to Poppy red, 
blood red, or white rose. Pompadour red is the nearest to blood red. The 
white rose is put up by Bischoff. You can find the other colors by writing 
any of our dealers. Adding Albert yellow to pompadour would approximate 
poppy red. White rose is a color between olive and brown green. There is 
no difference between the La Croix powder and tube colors, except that you 
can dust with the powder color and they keep much cleaner. India ink is 
preferable to pencil for drawing on china, because if a mistake is made in 
painting, the color can be washed off with turpentine and the design will re- 
main intact. 

The bloom effect of fruit on china is obtained by using blue or violet in 
the high lights, and padding lightly to make a soft texture. 

An effective background for the October cherries could be made by paint- 
ing in with the colors as suggested and then dry dusting over the whole with 
Copenhagen Blue. By dry dusting we mean, to rub the powder color over 
the surface after the painting is dried. Some color will adhere, enough to 
tone the whole, but not so much as in regular dusting; or use a color scheme 
of brown green, royal purple and turquoise green shading into silver grey and 
ivory yellow in the lighter parts, dry dusting the whole with finishing brown. 

The stork design in the February number would be most effective in 
monochrome, say Copenhagen blue or Meissen brown, shaded with finishing 
brown. For naturalistic painting, shade the storks with a mixture of apple 
green three parts to one part of carmine 2, this makes a color similar to pearl 
grey, but stronger, use a little violet in the deeper shadows, and put the black 
marking in red brown. In second fire strengthen shading with finishing 
brown and go over the black markings with dark blue. This should give a 
luminous black effect. If not strong enough, give a few touches of German 
black in the last fire. The background might be brown green shading into 
moss green, then into blue, adding a little pompadour to tone in the last fire. 


B. J. M.—-For soup plates a strictly conventional design is most suitabl e. 
Say a Persian design in pale green and violet blue, outline either in dark blue 
or gold. You will find many designs among those in the historical ornament 
articles. 

For shirt waist buttons we have seen many designs besides flowers, 
conventional designs in color, gold, with sometimes a touch of enamel, land- 
scapes, flowers or little faces or figures in Delft blue, or decorative heads in 
flat colors outlined in a darker shade or black. 

The Lotus ware should be fired at about the same heat as Belleck. Ivory 
glaze cannot be used over iron reds without browning them. To get a uni- 
form glaze the only sure way is to fire hard and flux your color well, say one- 
quarter flux to all colors but apple green, pearl grey and mixing yellow, which 
need no flux. For painting pink roses we refer you to the treatment of the 
rose study in the June, 1899, number, by Marshall Fry. You will find sug- 
gestions for painting yellow roses elsewhere. 


A. J.--Your kiln was doubtless fired too hard if the reds turned grey and 
the gold disappeared. You certainly can fire gold too hard. You might write 
to the Keramic Supply Company of Indianapolis in regard to enlarging pho- 
tographs, they can tell you all about it. 


H. E. B.--The best advice we can give you is to keep on studying from 
nature, trying for truth in color and drawing, light and shade, not making 
your work too hard or too wooly and characterless. 


T. F. H.--Hancock’s pink for grounds is a good color, also a paler pink 
called Peach Blow or Cameo Pink. Some of the pinks that are beautiful in 
roses are not always the best for the grounds. They must not be put on too 
thick. The pink referred to was Fry’s Rose, but the entire plate was deco- 
rated for one firing. 


B. G. M.--Treatrfient for Yellow Roses. First painting. Use lemon 
yellow laid thinly for wash over the lighter parts, and Albert’s yellow for the 
center and reflected lights. Yellow being an opaque color gives better results 
if laid thinly. Grey for flowers or brown green can be used sparingly in the 
shadows if desired to hold the drawing. Let the colors be washed in freely. 

Second painting. If necessary accent the petals and center with a wash 
of Albert’s yellow. Wash over the leaves and edge of petals that are in 
shadow with green for flower or brown green; should you desire a brownish 
effect in the center, use brown and deeper accent, Sepia. For a redish effect 
yellow red or carnation, depending on tone of color required. 
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KERA MIC 


New England 


China Decorators 


= 
Tknow that our Stock of 
CHINA ==- 


is not surpassed in Boston. 


We advertise to bring YOU to our store to profit by 


Such a Splendid Line. 


ese 


(i a 
ChinaSfore Cag BOSTON. 


118 &120 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


WHITE CHINA 


FOR DECORATING. 


Our new Catatalogue, No. 13K, is ready. It is unusually complete, show- 
ing new and choice things from all the White China Factories. In the Catalogue 
will be inserted six fine English outlined Flower Studies, making the book valu- 
able to every decorator of China. Shipments promptly made all over the United 
States and to Canada and Mexico. Expert attention given to correspondence and 


special orders. Write for Catalogue No. 13K. 


M. T. Wynne’s Art Supply Store 


HAS REMOVED TO 


11 East Twentieth Street, New York, 
One Door West of Broadway. 


Liberal Discount 
to Teachers. 


The Largest Assortment of 


~ White China for Decorating + 


of any House in the United States 
Agent for the Revelation China Kiln. This Kiln can be“seen at any time in 
operation on the premises. 


A FULL LINE OF TAPESTRY, COLORS & MATERIALS 


——— 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
Have you ever tried this De- 
partment? If you have, you 
know the careful and prompt 
attention we give it. If you 
have not, one trial will convince 
you that we do our utmost to 
please you. A postal qwill bring 


our Catalogue. 


B. KING CO.., 
White China for Decorating and 
Materials for China Painting, 


103 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. | 


“4s, 
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“Consider, Good Dame, Consider!” 


“COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS” 


(TO MY COMPETITORS ) 


When you gaze on 


BUFFALO — and DETROIT 

PRICES those of CHICAGO 
Wane, NO: Gin... 3.00 3.75 
jardimiere, No. 137 ................. 7.50 8.00 
Camp Kettle, No. 108............... 15 a 
Smoker's Set, No. 246 ........... £45 1.40 


Ad Infinitum. 


Do not be deceived by offers of “large 
discount.” The price is invariably 
large in proportion, and the advantages (?) 
purely fictitious. Use your pencil and 
multiplication table, and you will find my 
net prices on almost everything,lower than 
my competitors. Reduced priceson many 
pieces of Ranson ware, Plate 1. No 
other dealer carries so large a variety of 


NOVELTIES. 


! (Pertti 
{' 


WRITE 


~ 
~ 
~ 


FOR 


CATALOGUE. 


The “American Beauty” Vase 


MRS. FILKINS 


- - IMPORTER OF CHINA - - 


Manufacturer Also Agent for 
of Filkins’ 609 MAIN ST. BUFFALO. Revelation 
Kiln. 


(Near Chippewa St: ) 


Burnish Gold. 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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